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BIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN WEST, Esa, 


From “ Galt’s Life and Studies of Benja- 
min West, Esq 
in Buplond”—Beagy citizenof Penn- 
sylvania, and, indeed, every Ameri- 
can must feel interested in the histo- 
ry of a man who has done so much 
for the honour of his country. We, 
therefore, without apology, present 
our readers with the following copious 
extract, from the biography of the ear- 
ly part of the life of Mr. West, which 
will be found, to those who view his 
admirable painting, now exhibiting in 
this city, peculiarly gratifying. 


» previous to his arrival 


Benjamin West, the subject of the 
following memoirs, was the youngest 
son of John West and Sarah Pearson, 
and was born near Springfield, in Ches- 
ter county, in the state of Pennsylvania, 
on the 10th of October, 1738. ‘The 
branch of the West family, to which he 
belongs, has been traced in an unbrc 
series to the lord Delawarre, whee 
tinguished himself in the great Wars of 
king Edward the third, and particu arly 
at the battle of Cressy, under the imme- 
diate command of the black prince. In 
the reign of Richard the second, the an- 
cestors of Mr. West settled at Long 
Crandon in Buckinghamshire. About 
the year 1667, they embraced the tenets 
of the quakers; and colonel James West, 
the friend and companion in arms of the 
celebrated Hampden, is said to be the 
firsteproselyte of the family. In 1699, 
they emigrated to America. 

Thomas Pearson, the maternal grand- 






father of the artist, was the confidential 


friend of William Penn,*and the same 
person to whom that venerable legisla- 





tor said, on landing in America, * Pro- 
vidence has brought us safely hither; 
thou hast been the companion of my pe- 
rils, what wilt thou that I should call 
this place?” Mr. Pearson replied, that 
“ since he had honoured him so far as 
to desire him to give that part of the 
country a name, he would, in remem- 
brance of his native city, call it Chester. 


The exact spot where the patriarchs of 


the new world first landed, is still point- 
ed out with reverence by the inhabitants. 
Mr. Pearson built a house and formed 
a plantation in the neighbourhood, which 


he called Springfield, in consequence of 


discovering a large spring of water in 
the first field cleared for cultivation; and 
it was near this place that Benjamin 
West was born. 

The first six years of Benjamin’s life 
passed away in calm uniformity; leaving 
only the placid remembrance of enjoy- 
ment. Inthe month of June, 1745, one 
of his sisters, who had been married 
some time before, and who had a daugh- 
ter, came with her infant to spend a few 
days at her father’s. When the child 
was asleep in the cradle, Mra West in- 
vited her daughter to gather flowers in 
the garden, and committed the infant to 
the care of Benjamin, during their ab- 
sence; giving him a fan to flap away the 
flies from molesting his little charge. 
After some time the child happened to 
smile in its sleep, and its beauty attract- 
ed his attention. He looked at it with 
a pleasure he had never before expe- 
rienced, and observing some paper on a 
table, together with pens and red and 
black ink, he seized them with agi- 
tation and endeavoured to delineate a 
portrait: although at this period-he had 
never seen an engraving ora picture, 
and was only in the seventh year of his 
age. 

Hearing the approach of his mother 
and sister, he endeavoured to conceal 








what he had been doing; but the old la- 
dy observing his confusion, inquired 
what he was about, and requested him 
to show her the paper. He obeyed, en- 
treating her not to be angry. Mrs. 
West, after looking sometime at the 
drawing with evident pleasure, said to 
her daughter, “ I declare he has made 
a likeness of little Sally,” and kissed him 
with r’uch fondness and satisfaction. 
This encouraged him to say, that if it 
would give her any pleasure he would 
make pictures of the flowers which she 
held in her hand; for the instinct of his 
genius was now awakened, and he felt 
that he could imitate the forms of those 
things which pleased his sight. 

In the whole Christian world no spot 
was apparently so unlikely to produce a ° 
painter as Pennsylvania, It might, in- 
deed, be supposed, according to a popu- 
lar opinion, that a youth, reared among 
the concentrating elements of a new 
state, in the midst of boundless forests, 
tremendous waterfalls, and mountains 
whose summits were inaccessible to 
“ the lightest foot and wildest wing,” 
was the most favourable situation to im- 
bibe the enthusiasm of either poetry or 
painting, if scenery and such accidental 
circumstances are to be regarded as 
every thing, and original character as 
nothing. Butit may reasonably be doubt. 
ed if any natural scenery has any assign- 
able influence on the productions of ge- 
nius. ‘The idea has probably arisen from 
the impression which the magnificence 
of nature makes on persons of cultivated 
minds, who fall into the mistake of con- 
sidering the elevated emotions arising 
in reality from their own associations, as 
being naturally connected with the ob- 
jects that excite them, Of all the na- 
tions of Europe, the Swiss are the least 
poetical, and yet the scenery of no other 
country seems so well ealculated as that 
of Switzerland to awaken the imagina- 
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tion; and Shakspeare, the greatest of all 
modern poets, was brought up in one of 
the least picturesque districts of England. 

Soon after the occurrence of the in- 
cident which has given rise to these ob- 
servations, the young artist was seni to 
a school in the neighbourhood. During 
his hours of leisure he was permitte cd to 
draw with pen and ink; for it did not oc- 
cur to any of the family to provide him 
with better materials. In the the course 
of the summer, a party of Indians came 
to pay their annual visit to Springfield, 
and being amused with the sketches of 
birds and flowers which Benjamin show- 
ed them, they taught him to prepare the 
red and yellow colours with which they 
painted their ornaments. To these his 
mother added blue, by giving him a piece 
of indigo, so that he was thus put in pos- 
session of the three primary colours. 
The fancy is disposed to expatiate on 
this interesting fact; for the mythologies 
of antiquity furnish no allegory more 
beautiful; and a painter, who would em- 
body the metaphor of an artist, instruct- 
ed by Nature, could scarcely 1 imagine any 
thing more picturesque than the' real in- 
cident of the Indians instructing West 
to prepare the prismatic colours. ‘The 
Indians also taught him to be an expert 
archer, and he was sometimes in the 
practice of shooting birds for models, 
when he thought that their plumage 
would look well in a picture. 

His drawings at length attracted the 
attention of the neighbours; and some 
of them happening to regret that the art- 
ist had no pencils, he inquired what kind 
of things these were, and they were de- 
scribed to him as small brushes made of 

camels’ hair, fastened in a quill. As 
there were, however, no camels in Ame- 
rica, he could not think of any substitute, 
till he happened to cast his eyes upon a 
black cat, the favourite of his father; 
when, in the tapering fur of her tail, he 
discovered the means of supplying w shat 
he wanted. He immediately armed him- 
self with his mother’s scissors, and, lay- 
ing hold of Grimalkin with. all due cau- 
tion, anda proper attention to her feel- 
ings, cut off the fur at the end of her 
tail, and with this made his first pencil. 
But the tail only furnished him with one, 
which did not last long, and he still stood 
in need of a further supply. He then 
had recourse to the animal’s back, his 
depredations upon which were so fre- 
quently repeated, that his father obser- 
ved the altered appearance of his favou- 
rite, and lamented it as the effect of dis- 
ease. [he artist, with suitable marks 
of contrition, informed him of the true 
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cause; and the old gentleman was so 
much amused with his ingenuity, that if 
he rebuked him, it was certainly not in 
anger. 

Anecdotes of this kind, trifling as they 
may seem, have an interest independent 
of the insight they afford into the char- 
acter to which they relate. It will often 
appear, upon a careful study of authentic 
biography, thatthe means of giving body 
and effect to their conce ptions, are rare- 
ly withheld from men of genius. If the 
circumstances of Fortune are unfavour- 
able, Nature instructs them to draw as- 
sistance immediately from herself, by 
endowing them with the faculty of per- 
ceiving a fitness and correspondence in 
things, which no force of reasoning, 
founded on the experience of others, 
could enable them to discover. ‘This 
aptness is, perhaps, the surest indication 
of the possession of original talent. ‘There 
are minds of a high class, to which the 
world, in the latitude of its expressions, 
often ascribes genius, but which possess 
only a superior capacity for the applica- 
tion of other men’s notions, unconnected 
with any unusual portion of the inven- 
tive faculty. 

In the following year, Mr. Penning- 
ton, merchant of Philadelphia, who was 
related to the West family, came to pay 
a visitto Mr. West. 
was also a member of the society of 
friends, and, though strictly attentive to 
the the peculiar observances of the sect, 
was a man of pleasant temper and in- 
dulgent dispositions. He noticed the 
drawings of birds and flowers round the 
room, unusual ornaments in the house 
of a quaker, and heard with surprise 
that they were the work of his little cou- 
sin. Of their merit as pictures, he did 
not pretend to be a judge; but he thought 
them wonderful productions for a boy 
only entering his eighth year, and being 
told with what imperfect materials they 
had been executed, he promised to send 
the young artista box of paints and pen- 
cils from the city. On his return home, 
he fulfilled his engagement, and at the 
bottom of the box, placed several pieces 
of canvas, prepared for the easel, and 
Six engravings by Grevling. 

The arrival of the box was an era in 
the history of the painter and his art. It 
was received with feelings of delight, 
which only a similar mind can justly ap- 
preciate. He opened it, and in the co- 
lours, the oils, and the pencils, found all 
his wants supplied, even beyond his ut- 
most conceptions. But who can de- 
scribe the surprise with which he beheld 
the engravings; he who had never seen 


This gentleman 





any picture but his own drawings, nor 
knew that such an art as the engraver’s 
existed! He sat over the box with en- 
amoured eyes; his mind was in a flutter 
of joy; and he could not refrain from 
constantly touching the diflerent.articles, 
to ascertain that they were real. At 
night, he placed the box on a chair near 
his bed, and as often as he was over- 
powered by sleep, he started suddenly 
and stretched out his hand to satisfy 
himself that the possession of such a 

treasure was not merely a pleasing 
dream. He rose at the dawn of day, 
and carried the box to a room in the gar- 
ret, where he spread a canvass, prepa- 
red a pallet, and immediately bega in to 
imitate the figures in the engravings. 
Enchanted by his art, he forgot the 
school hours, and joined the family at 
dinner, without mentioning the employ - 
ment in which he had been engaged. In 
the afternoon he again retired to his stu- 
dy in the garret; and for several days 
successively he thus withdrew and de- 
voted himself to painting. The school- 
master, observing his absence, sent to 
ask the cause of it. Mrs. West, affect- 


ing not to take any particular notice of 


the message, recollected that she had 
seen Benjamin going up stairs every 
morning, and suspecting that the box oc- 
casioned his neglect of the school, went 
to the garret, and found him employed 
on the picture. Her anger was appeas- 
ed by the sight of his performance, and 
changed to a very different feeling. She 
saw, not amere copy; but acomposition 
from two of the engravings: with no 
other guide than that delicacy of sight 
which renders the painter’s eye, w ith re- 
spect to colours, what the musician’s ear 
Is to sounds, he had formed a picture 
so complete, in the scientific arrange- 
ment of the tints, notwithstanding the 
necessary imperfection of the pencilling, 
as the most skillful artist could have 
mted, assisted by the precepts of New- 
nm. She kissed him with transports of 
affection, and assured him that she would 
not only intercede with his father to par- 
dow him for having absented himself 
from school, but would go herself to the 
master, and beg that he mighgnot be 
punished. The delightful encourage: 
ment which this well-judged kindness af- 
forded to the young painter may be ea- 
sily imagined; but who will not regret 
that the mother’s over-anxious admi- 
ration would not suffer-him to finish the 
picture, lest he should spoil what was al- 
ready, in her opinion, perfect, even with 
half the canvass bare? Sixty-seven years 
afterwards, the writer of these memoirs 
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had the gratification to see this piece in 
the same room with the sublime paint- 
ing of ** Christ rejected,” on which oc- 
casion the painter declared to him that 
there were inventive touches of art in 
his first and juvenile essay, which, with 
all his subsequent knowledge and ex- 
perience, he had not been able to surpass. 


(To be Continued. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


SATURDAY MONITOR...No. III. 


** Comb down his hair, look, look, it stands upright, 

like lime twigs set to catch my winged soul.” 
Shakspeare. 

There is an hour this side the grave, 
when every thought seems to rush to a 
given point; it is where the thousand 
paths of sin meet and form one general 
focus; it has the wildness of chaos, with 
all the settled misery of recollection— 
it is the hour of death.— Thousands have 
dwelt on the solemnity of that dreadful 
moment; they have pictured the happi- 
ness of the just man, and the terror of 
the sinner:—but there are degress of 
guilt, and there are points of punishment; 
some drain misery to the dregs; others 
are damned half in mercy. 

The hour of death hath its terrors for 


all: the just man made perfect, shud- 
ders to “ go, he knows not where:”’ the 


man, all hope, feels yet alatent fear; and 


the heedless sinner, Horror struck, rushes 
unguessing to the dark abyss! 

These are characters of a common 
stamp: but their is a character, differing 
far from these, educated in the rules of 
strict morality and religion, his con- 


science becomes, indeed, the vicegerent 


of heaven, a constant monitor for good; 
temptation, beyond his first knowledge, 
beset him, he falls; “Sin does but 


pluck on sin;” he silences, not destroys 


conscience. In the midst of this madness, 
death is with him—there is in the com- 
ing of death, a liberty beyond descrip- 
tion; but most of all, the conscience is 
freed from its chains—if it has bcen si- 


lent, it has not been unmindful; it has 
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stored the full account of all his sins, to 


pour upon the wretch’s sight at once— 
the time of death is the hour for this re- 
collection—the soul has then run its full 
credit out; conscience steps in and foots 
the page. 

Racking as may be the pains of disso- 
lution, ’tis joy—'tis pleasure, to the 
curse of thought—reason cannot hold its 
grasp:—the started eye ball, from its 
wonted sphere—-the clenched fist—-the 
dread contortion of his stiffening limbs, 
tell, too plainly tell, the inward work- 
ing of a wronged conscience, once more 
in its place. The deeds of life hang 
about him, like snares to catch his soul; 
every thought of guilt is, to his harrass- 
ed mind, a world of crime. With aii the 
pains of sin and death, with all the dread 
of life, the afflicted soul trembles upon 
the fatal brink, and recoils from untried 
misery. 
the embroiled tumults of his jarring 


He dares yet contend amidst 


mind, sooner than rush upon that de- 
gree of misery, which mortality can ne- 
ver taste! 

Such is the end of a man, endowed 
with good gifts, a sensible heart, a feel- 
ing soul, a general knowledge, but, a 
wavering judgment: such is the end of 
him, who, though he loved good, dared 
yet tamper with evil—who, stopping his 
ears against the charge of conscience for 
a fault, became deaf to her reprovings 
for a crime. 


¥ 
PEDLAR....No. IV. 


We have received the following let- 
which we lay before our readers. 


Mr. Pepiar, 

The interest which you appear to take 
in whatever concerns my sex, must be 
my apology for troubling you with the 
recital of a serious grievance, and if you 
can offer no advice on the subject, my 
letter may serve as a hint to offenders. 

You must know, our family have long 
been proprietors of a pew in the centre 
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tw 4 
motives which have never been impeach- 
ed, I have had the pleasure of seeing it 
filled every Sunday, even at the season 
of the year when many people vacate 
their pews for the enjoyment of country 
air. 

It is a matter of notoriety, that the 
sermons on Sunday evenings are gene- 
rally of a more interesting nature than 
those preached during the day; and, be- 
sides, the female part of our family can 
more generally attend at that time. Now, 
it not unfrequently happens, that before 
we can get to church, our pew is so full 
of strangers that we are compelled to 
find a seat at a distance from the desk, 
or returnhome without the benefit of the 
service. 

This evil was lately peculiarly aggra- 
vated, from the circumstance of a mai- 
den aunt’s venturing to church of an 
evening, to hear a sermon from a text of 
her own choosing, and finding the pew 
completely blockaded, not according{to 
the modern system, but with efficient 
force; a buck of the first water had taken 
possession, and would neither see nor 
hear our repeated signals for admittance. 
Aunt Tabitha would have lost all pa- 
tience, had she not believed that a plen- 
tiful mop of hair over his ears, and spec- 
tacles on his nose, prevented the possi- 
bility of his hearing or seeing us. 

Should our seats be preoccupied by la- 
dies, it would be less a subject of regret; 
but to have men, I do not say gentle- 
men, sit as upright as a post in a pew, 
in which they can have no right, and ef- 
fectual deprive of seats, the female 
part of a family, who have to pay tole- 
rably high for its use, is quite provoking. 
Do, Mr. Pedlar, endeavour to effect 
some reformation in such persons, in or- 
der to prevent this evil. 

‘ Yours, 
Hetty Cuurcuwakb. 


The evil of which our fair correspon- 
dent complains is, we confess of a seri- 
ous nature, ard, as we are confident that 
no gentleman would keep a seat ina pew, 
when he knew he was excluding the 
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owner, or any female, we can only ad- 
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vise the bucks, as Hetty calls them, to 
get their haircut, and take off their spec- 
tacles, that they may hear and see the 
ladies, when they approach. As to their 
sitting upright as a post, we believe that 
fashion originated with the ladies. 


THE DEATH SONG 
FOR MALVINA. 


Wasteful are thy heaths, streamy Le- 
ga—wild are the deer of thy mountain, 
yet no dogs pursue; dismantled is the 
hall of the feast of shells; the harp of 
the dard hangs untouched by its walls, 
yet music, low trembling, breaks from 
its strings as the wind from the chinky 
walls comes over it. 

Mournful are thy strains, harp of the 
bard of sorrow; plaintive as the notes 
of the mateless dove. 

Why are the warriors of renown dis- 
persed? Where are the sons of the 
mighty that drank the joy of the shell? 
They go to the heath of death—they 
go to give to the earth the daughter of 
Car-borne Yoscar. 

The maid of the swelling breast, is 
low—-the wife of the breaker of shields, 
seeks the cave of darkness. 

The dark plumes of the warriors on 
the heath, were like the wind bended 
rushes of the lake; mournfully they 
leant upon their spears, and gave their 
sorrows for her—the love of the chief 
of battle. 

They gave her grave the stone of me- 
mory, and sought their cave of sorrow. 

But there is one who lingers near her 
grave, his gray locks, like the bearded 
thistle, are floating onthe air; age and 
sorrows have dimm’d his sight; he is 
in the midst of years and of darkness— 
fonely he leans upon his staff, and his 
sighs tell the sorrows of his soul— 

*Tis Ossian!—son of Fingal. 

Oh! bright breaker of shields! are 
thy years darken’d? Comest thou upon 
the lonely heath to weep for the love of 
Oscar? Why tarry here, when the gray 
mists of evening are around thee? Go 
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with the warriors, bard of the song of 
battle, go with the warriors tothy feasting 
halls, and let thy life, like the summer’s 
sun, go down in peace. 

Who art thou, son of the little soul, 
said Ossian, who art thou that seekest 
the heath, and knowest not the woes of 
Ossian? Child of the unfeeling heart, 
Ossian has grief, thy spirit could not 
brook. Fingal! father of chiefs! Fin- 
gal, unconquered in battle, rests in his 
airy hall. Fillan, Bruno and Ullin, 
children of my father, fell by the spear 
of the valiant—I gave the memory of 
Oscar, my son, to fame. Malvina, 
daughter of my soul, sleeps in her nar- 
row house. Mine eyes see no light— 
untouched hangs the harp in the hall of 
sorrow—my hand, trembling with age, 
no more wakes the string—no more can 
i raise the song of grief over the fallen 
of my house. Miliserable is the age of 
Ossian. I am like the blasted yew on 
the desolated heath—the storms of the 
north have scattered my branches round 
me—age and decay will sap me to 
the earth. Who! oh, daughter of my 
soul! who shall give thy memory to 
song? the harp of my youth is untouched 
in the hall of my fathers, and the grief 
of my soul choaks the song of my sor- 
row. Miserable is the age of Ossian— 
none shall give to fame the memory of 
the daughter of his love. 

Such were the words of the bard of 
Echoing Cona; such the voice of the 
chief of the breaker of shields. 





I, the bard of the song of peace, heard 
and trembled—for his voice was like the 
thunder of Lochlin of storms, when it 
chases the fearful stranger over the de- 
solated heath—chief of fame! I said; 
hero of mighty acts—not unknown to 
me are the deeds of Ossian. 
king of heroes, lives in the memory of 
my song. I sung the fame of Oscar, 
when he fell in the strife of spears. 


Fingal, 


And shall Malvina sleep without her 
song? Bard of the mighty deeds! I will 


raise her name. Give me the harp of 


thy youth—Ossian of songs, give me 





thy harp, that I may sing of Malvina. 





They brought me the harp from the 
hall of Fingal. Ossian heard the low 
trembling of its strings, and tears rose 
Sing, bard of the 
song of peace, he said, sing, that my 


in his sightless eyes. 


soul may have joy in the memory of 


Malvina. 

‘ Malvina was the daughter of Toscar, 
Car-borne chief of Luba of Forests. 
Lovely was the maid, as the lilly of the 
desert; her form was graceful as the 
elm that shades the mountains of Albin: 
her hair floated on her high bounding 


breast, like bran on the meadows ot 


Lega of streams, 

‘ Oscar, bright breaker of shields— 
Oscar, the son of Ossian of harps, saw 
and loved—the soul of Malvina warmed 
at his words, and the secret sigh of her 
heart was for the hero of spears—Tos- 
car gave her to the son of Ossian, and 
the joy of their hearts was fuli—Oscar 
sought the field of strife, and the battles 
of Fingal were in his hand; many were 
the deeds of his arm. Chiefs of renown 
fell beneath his sword—Cathmar of In- 
nisfail, sought his aid in war; and the 
son of Semojoyedin his strength; Caith- 
bat of shields, knew the terror of@his 
arms, and the sons of the valiant 
trembled before him. The grim chief 
of Lochlin fell beneath his hand; and 
the foes of Selma were low at his com- 
ing. 

‘Such was Oscar, the husband of 
Malvina. 

The sword of the traitor sent his spi- 
rit to the clouds, and Malvina pined at 
his death. 

© Lovely beam of light: thy hand was 
the support of Ossian; thy words, the 
light of his steps; thou heardst with joy 
the song of his harp, when he told the 
deeds of Oscar—-thy smiles were for 
the love of Oscar, though thy tears came 
that he was low; as the sun plays his 
beams upon the mountain when the rain 
drives the deer to his cave. 

‘ Spirit of Malvina! thou shalt have 
peace—Oscar leans from his airy hall to 
receive thee, the joy of his soul, no 
moye shalt thou part from him--Maid 
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of the rising breast, with him thou shalt 
chase the dun deer on his mountain of 
clouds—peace shalt be with thee in the 
halls of the valiant. 

¢ Malvina, daughter of Toscar! let 
thy spirit, floating on air, bless Ossian, 
the blind king of harps—alone he wan- 
ders on the desolated heath—no chiefs 
of renown hail him, as father or as son. 

¢ Maid of the feeling heart! thou wert 
his only joy—but thou sleepest, and he 
is alone.—Yet the fame of the chief is 
great—his renown is with the mighty— 
bards shall sing his praises in years to 
come—for the bard of song shall not 
sleep in forgetfulness. 

¢‘ Malvina, of love! sleep! thy spirit 
is with Oscar of shields.’ 

Such was my song—Ossian was silent 
—he leant upon his staff, and rolled his 
dim eyes to heaven—his soul gave the 
sigh of sorrow—’twes not loud, but 
deep, like the distant roar of cataracts, 
from .the mountains of Dunlathan. He 
laid his hand on mine—he spoke not, or 
if he had, who shall teil the words of 
Ossian, king of songs. 

He leant on me, and returned slowly 
o’er the heath—-he sat him down in his 
hall of silence, and wrung the dews of 
evening from his gray locks of grief—- 
he sighéd for the memory of the dead, 
and blessed me—— 


The Bard of the Song of Peace. 





THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 








** if these are free, 
Why then, our taxing, like a wild goose 
Flies, unclaimed of any man.” 





Monday Evening, March 2d, 1818. 


ABAELLINO, THE GREAT BANDIT. 


This is not a play calculated either 
to instruct or amuse; and it would, per- 
haps, have been no loss to the stage, or 
to literature, if the translator had allow- 
ed it to slumber in its original language. 
The plot, is in itself, highly improbable, 
and the scenes, excepting those in which 
Abzllinois immediately concerned, very 
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uninteresting. The difficulty of assum- 
ing the opposite characters of Abellino 
and Flodoardo, is all that gives inter- 
est to the piece, and to that circum- 
stance alone, is it indebted for its fre- 
quent repetition. 

Mr. Wood’s conception of the part 
of Flodoardo and Abellino, was un- 
doubtedly correct: his execution of the 
first scene, was, however, far below his 
standard of acting. We are inclined to 
give a preference to the lover, rather 
than the bandit. 

Public opinion has given this gentle- 
man the first rank, as a general per- 
former, which he unquestionably de- 
serves. His industry and application 
to the business of the stage, might have 


| insured success to one of less talents; 


and in witnessing the applause which 
Mr. W. receives, we confess ourselves 
astonished that some of the younger 
branches of the stage, do not perceive 
the cause and follow the example. We 
know that criticism has but few charms 
for the fastidious palate, unless imper- 
fections and faults are detected or in- 
vented. Were we disposed to catch at 
words, to weigh emphasis and cadence, 
we should undoubtedly find the best 
tripping; but, general observation is 
what we aim at; and the general fea- 
tures of Mr. Wood’s acting is distin- 
guished with more of nature, than that 
of most performers of his line. 
Mr. Warren’s “ Doge,” was well per- 
formed. This is not a ‘chgracter in 
which a performer may hope to earn 
much fame—but he may lose credit, by 
negligence, in any part. Mr. Warren’s 
long acquaintance with the stage, his 
application, and just conception of cha- 
racters, have purchased for hima wreath, 
which our praise cap scarcely enrich. 


We have not room to make the ob- 
servations which we intended, on the 
*“ Rosamunda” of Mrs. Wood. We 
have seen this part represented by va- 
rious performers, with different success. 
Mrs. Darley is, perhaps, the best Rosa- 
munda on the American boards; and 
we deem it but justice to Mrs. Wood, 
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to remark, that her performance of the 


character this evening, came the nearest 
to that lady’s, of any one we have ever 
witnessed; an opinion, in which we are 
the more confirmed, from hearing it 
once or twice expressed, previously to 
those remarks being made. 

We are happy to pay our respects to 
Mr. Anderson—his ‘* Canari”’ was the 
best performance we have witnessed 
from that gentleman this season. 

There is one person concerned in the 
business of the stage, to whom we owe 
a compliment—the Prompter—we have 
not the honour of his name; he has a 
fine voice; and was favoured with an 
opportunity this evening of exhibiting 
his talents. The Cardinal and Mattheo, 
owe hima partof two“ lengths,” at least. 

Here praise must cease, for, of all the 
conspirators we ever witnessed, none 
ever equalled those of this evening—with 
all Flodoardo’s exertions, and they were 
great, only one, (Mr. Jefferson) could 
be saved from absolute murder. 

Mr. Barrett’s “ Parozzi,” was mark- 
ed with that tameness and monotony 
which has of late characterized his per- 
formance. True, indeed, occasionally, he 


——much enforced—showed a hasty spark, 
And straight was cold again. 


Why, we ask, why does this gentleman 
suffer his well earned credit thus to de- 
cline? Is it possible that he can set no 
value on public opinion—or is it pro- 
bable that he cannot perceive that he is 
rapidly declining in it. 

An elegant form, and gentlemanly 
deportment, may give him consequence 
as aman, but industry and application 
must insure success as a performer. 

It is to be regfetted, that the excellent 
music 6f the best orclrestra in America, 
should be drowned by the shoutings 
and cat calls of the gallery; this is a se- 
rious evil, and calls loudly for redress. 
—We that visit the 
theatre, to attend to the musical per- 


believe many 
formance—at least, we are confident, 
that many pay a high price for a concert 
ticket, who are not better treated—such 
have their rights materially encroached 





on, by these disturbers. 
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FRAGMENT. 





I'rom Eyre’s Observations at Paris. 


As I was returning through the 
court, I perceived a soldier, a fine young 
man, seate .d ona bench under one of the 
arcades, with a green bandage over his 
eyes, and a young girl of a prepossess- 
ing countenance, reading by his side to 
amuse him. ‘ ‘Thank you, my dear Nan- 
nette,’ I heard him say; ‘ your kindness 
is some recompence for the loss of my 
eyes.’ This is a scene of interest, T 
whispered to my friend, and I will learn 
the story of the poor blind soldier. 

Sourcaching the object of my inqui- 
ry, I accosted him with the English- 
man’s usual salutation of, ‘ Good day,’ 
——Ay, tis alovely one, my Nannette 
informs me, but I shall never (sighing 
from the bottom of his heart) behold 
the glorious sun again, for J am wholly 


blind.’ ‘But you can feel its cheering 
warmth, my honest fellow;’ ¢ Yes,’ re- 
plied ie. ‘as any one would the _ bene- 


volence of a concealed benefactor, it 
warms the heart, though it may not glad 
the eyes.’ 

‘What deprived you of your sight?’ 
‘ The sandy desarts of E “gypt; but the 
story can have no interest for an Eng- 
lishman.’ ¢ You mistake our character, 
friend; an E nglish heart can feel for 
human wo, and pity the sorrows of a 
fellow creature. Humanity, like the 
luminary above our heads, is not con- 
fined to one particular meridian, but 
travels over the globe, and too often, 
like the sun when shining ona barren 
rock, 1s repaid by cold ingratitude,’ 
‘The gentleman is certainly in the right,’ 
observed his female companion, lifting 
up her black expressive eyes, which till 
then had been cast upon the. ground.— 
She appeared about twenty years of age, 
a beautiful, fine-shaped brunette, whose 
features indicated vivacity, constancy, 
and fidelity. ‘ Satisfy the stranger, my 
_— Jacques, I dare say he will lend an 

ar to your story.’ ‘I will, my sweet 
| ll I will. He took her hand 
in his, raised it to his lips, and kissed it 
most affectionately. After hemming 
two or three times to clear his voice, he 
began, but soon stopped with an ex- 
cuse, that he was a sorry spokesman. 
‘I could fight, you know, Nannette, but 
I could never tell a story. However, 
Pil do my best;’ he made another hem, 
and resumed his narration, The girl 
closed the book she had been reading, 
after doubling down the page, laid it on 
her lap, drew closer to her lover, and 
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steadfastly looking in his face, appeared 
like Desdemona, 


* To devour up his discourse.” 


‘I was the only one,’ continued he, 
‘that escaped with life, the dreadful re- 
sistance made to preserve the invinci- 
ble standard. My brave companions 
fell covered with wounds, around me. 
I fought with the fury of a soldier re- 
solved to conquer or to die. I remain- 
ed tor sometime alone, provoking by 
my threats the English troops, by whom 
I was surrounded, but they were too 
generous to attack a single man, and left 
me. Our standard was carried off in 
triumph. ‘The sight made me mad! I 
will never be the messenger of such dis- 
graceful news. No, exclaimed I, a life 
of dishonour, does not become a soldier, 
and at that instant, I raised the bayonet 
to my breast, when the blow was pre- 
vented by a British officer— Hold,’ 

said he, (seizing my arm, and forcing 
the weapon from my hand) ‘none but 
cowards slay themselves. Your coun- 
try may demand your service. You 
may have a father, mother, or some fond 
girl,’ and here he gave a sigh, ‘ to mourn 
your death. The brave are always’— 
scarce had he uttered the last word, 
when a musket ball struck him, he spoke 
no more, he fell by my side. I saw him 
stretched on the earth, mangled and 
disfigured. He was an enemy, ’tis true, 
but he was a soldier, and I wept over 
him. I could not help it. “They were 
the tears of pity—they would not have 
disgraced a general. As I gazed on 
his lifelessaface, the laSt sentence of his 
manly voice sounded in my ears——‘ You 


may have some fond girl to mourn your 


death.’ At that moment I thought of 
you, Nannette. I took the locket of 
your hair, which I have ever worn next 
my heart, looked upon it, and wept like 
a child.’ 

At the conclusion of this speech, the 
tender girl, overcome by her feelings, 
sunk upon his breast, and sobbed. He 
drew a handkerchief from his pocket, 
wiped the tears that ran in torrents down 
her cheeks, pressed her closer to his 
bosom, imprinted Cupid’s seal upon her 
lips, and remained for some time silent. 

‘ Well, sir, I was taken prisoner, but 
shortly after got my liberty upon ex- 
change. For three months after that, 
I never knew the comforts of one night’s 
rest, never during that long time had my 
clothes from off my back. Marched in 
the scorching heat of the day, and 
watched during the chilling dews of the 
night. ‘These hardships, however, were 





common to us all, and no one murmur- 
ed. Atlast I lost my sight, the great- 
est calamity that could have happened, 
and the only one, I think, that could 
make a soldier despair. I then sat mus- 
ing all the day. Sometimes the distant 
beat of the drum, would knock at my 
heart, and raise my courage; I would 
then start up in haste, forgetful of my 
helpless state, march about the room, 
till something in my way would force 
me to feel that 1 was blind. My wake- 
ful nights were spent in sighs, for I 
thought my Nannette, to whom I had 
been contracted before I went abroad, 
would scarcely love a poor blind soldier.’ 

‘ Ah, Jacques,’ said the affectionate 
girl, pressing his hand to a bosom, that 
throbbed with fidelity and love, ¢ that 
part of your story hurts me more than 
all the rest. "Tis true, I prayed that 
you might return home not wounded, 
and unhurt. He had beautiful eyes to 
be sure, (turning herself round to me,) 
as black as sloes—no, they are the fruit 
of the black thorn, and I will not com- 
pare them so—they were as black as jet, 
and sparkled with good nature. But I 
loved him for his heart, and that he has 
brought back as honest and as sound as 
ever. I can weave hair nets, knit purses, 
mend stockings, and make lace, which, 
with the allowance of this house, will 
make us very, very happy.’ 

The poor fellow raised his hands to 
heaven, and ina low tone of thankful 
gratitude, exclaimed, ‘ God bless you!’ 

At the end of this narrative, I put a 
trifle into his hands, which, however, he 
returned with modest but becoming 
pride. ‘No, sir, (observed he, with 
the warmth of a generous mind) I should 
wrong my country by the acceptance’ of 
your gift. It forbids her warriors to 
become beggars, live upon the 
bounty of strangers. “Except my sight, 
to witness the lovely smiles of my Nan- 
nette, I have every thing here I can de- 
sire, the wife of my heart, and the re- 
ward of my country.’ 


CHINESE PUFFING. 

Those of our readers who think that 
the goodly art of puffing is confined to 
the Western World, may perhaps be 
amused and instructed by the following 
translation of one of the Chinese papers 
occasionally found in chests of tea:— 
‘This capital tea, a transparent jewel, 
with a snowy crystalline bud, is the first 
under heaven: of an estimable descrip- 
tion which is beautiful, and without de- 
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fect, perfect and not able to be sur- 
passed; of hyson, the very right hand, 
anciently and universally established 
amongst distant people, from its praise- 
worthy flavour. ‘This hyson, having 
traversed hills and seas; sought from 
the heights of southern exalted moun- 
tains, which tower above the clouds, 
rises to that perfection, that being com- 
pared with other teas, it maintains the 
superiority. It has a fine odour, con- 
taining an extreme degree of excelience; 
having been received formerly, and at 
the present time with reverential eager- 
ness, by persons of rural habits. “These 
sprigs, of established reputation, are for 
people who travel, truly precious, hav- 
ing a manifestly laudable character, for 
their excellent and approved descrip- 
tion. It possesses unceasing superiori- 
ty, while prepared, with unremitted 
skill; its species, being beautiful and 
venerable, has inexhaustible virtue. This 
tea (of the high court,) when first pre- 
pared and violently operated upon with 
hot water, has a superior faculty of per- 
forming wonders: its first buds and fi- 
bres, after three full and complete 
springs, are excellent, to remove ob- 
structions, to rouse from intoxication 
or drowsiness, to slake thirst; and this 
more than golden production makes old 
age retire, procrastinates decayed years, 
and like a precious gem, spreading over 
the taste and palate, gives a secret cou- 
rage in calamities, remote or near: its 
desirable fragrance, spread through the 
inner- chamber, shall receive universal 
approbation.” 

The characters on the sides of the 
tea-chests are probably the names of the 
cultivator or plantation; names truly 
auspicious, if we may judge from the 
following specimens: 

‘Infinite fragrancgs? ‘ Sweet-scented 





region. * Heave dour.’ ‘ Vernal 
origin.” ‘Great perfection.’ Gemlike 
buds.’ * Persevering excellence.’ ‘ Es- 


timable duration.’ ‘ Sincere perfection.’ 
‘ Bud of spring.’ ‘ Established abun- 
dance.’ ‘ Fountain of heaven.’ 


Boston paper. 


We often hear of the blue laws of 
Connecticut—the following extract from 
the record, of 1630 to 1650, may serve 
to give some idea of the dlue laws of 
Massachusetts. 

‘Sir Richard Saltonstall, fined four 


bushels of malt, for his absence from 
court.’ 


hand. 


‘ Josias Plastow shall, for stealing 
four baskets of corn from the Indians, 
return them eight baskets again, be fined 
5/,and hereafter to be called Josias, and 
not Mr. as he used to be.’ 

‘ Joyce Bradwick shall give unto 
Alexander Becks, 20s. for promising 
him marriage without ber friends’ con- 
sent, and now refusing to perform the 
same.’ 

‘'lhomas Peter, for suspicion of slan- 
der, idleness and stubbornness, is to be 
severely whipt and kept in hold.’ 

‘Richard “Turner, for being notori- 
ously drunk, was fined 2/7.’ 

‘Edward Palmer, for his extortion, 
taking 32s. 7d. for the plank and work 
of Boston stocks, is fined 5/. and cen- 
sured to be set an hour in the stocks.’ 

‘John White is bound in 10/. to be 
of good behaviour, and not to come into 
the company of his neighbour ‘Vhomas 
Bull’s wite, alone.’ 


DR. JOHNSON. 


It is a remark applicable to most 
philosophers, that they are possessed of 
but few external accomplishments. This 
is exemplified in the life of Dr. John- 
son. He, in many instances, displayed 
an unpoliteness amounting almost. to 
brutality; but perhaps he never received 
a severer retort than that mentioned in 
the following circumstance. When the 
Doctor and Mr. Boswell made the tour 
to the Hebrides, they stopped at an inn, 
in which, at the same time, was a Mr. 
Erskine, brother to the honourable 1. 
Erskine, who having heard much of 
Johnson, and understanding he was in 
the house, sent up his card, desiring, if 
agreeable, to spend the day with the 
Doctor. Mr. Boswell returned an an- 
swer in the affirmative, upon which Mr. 
Erskiné went to their apartment. On 
entering the room, however, the Doctor, 
who was standing with his face towards 
the door, turned his back on Mr. Ers- 
kine, and deliberately walked out at a 
door opposite. Mr. Erskine seeing this, 
clapped a shilling into Mr. Boswell’s 
‘ What is this for, sir?’ said Bos- 
well. ¢ That sir, (said Mr. Erskine in 
aloud tone, calculated for the Doctor 
to hear) is for a sight of your bear.’ 

Would not such language as this have 
roused the resentment of the most in- 
animate being? What then must be the 
feelings of the great man to whom it 
was addressed? But will it be believed, 
that he took no notice of it? It is then 
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probable that the reproof had made him 
conscious of his error, and he wished 
it to be buried in oblivion. 





The laird of McNab was writing to 
one of his friends from an Edinburgh 
coffee house, when a gentleman of his 
acquaintance observed, that he was set- 
ting at defiance the laws.of orthography 
and grammar. ‘ Blast your eyes,’ ex- 
claimed the highland chieftian, * how 
can aman write grammar with a pen 
like this.’ 
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At no time within our remembrance, 
was there ever such a dearth of news. 

The execution of unimportant busi- 
ness in congress, and of unworthy mer 
at the eastward, seems to be the subject 
of daily news. 

The legisiature of New Jersey, have 
enacted a law forbidding the imprison- 
ment of females for debt. Since the 
ioss of the general bankrupt bill in con- 
gress, our legislature would do well to 
turn their attention to the situation of 


unfortunate debtors in this state. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The continuation of “ Edward and 
Paulina,” was unavoidably omitted this 
week, 

“ Eilen” will please to accept our 
thanks for the continuance of her fa- 
vour—we are confident it cannot fail 
of recommending itself to every reader, 
nor will it lose interest in the mind of 
the fair, when they learn, that Ellen’s 
is not a feigned grief. 








Marriep—At New Haven, Con. 
Mr. D. B. Carter, merchant, of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Miss Eliza Bryan, of Mid- 
dleton. 

Dirp—In this city, on Tuesday last, 
Mrs. Robb. 

At Washington City, the hon. Peter- 
son Goodwin, representative from the 
state of Virginia. 

In Boston, capt. Jesse Inglee, aged 
40; Mr Joseph Bray, aged 44. 

In Salem, Mrs, Lydia Peele. 

In Sutton, Mr. John Hathaway; his 
death was occasioned by sleeping in a 
new plastered room with a kettle of 
charcoal, 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO MYRA. 


Dear Friend, adieu; yet let no scalding tear 
Course down our cheeks, that thus so soon we part; 
Though we divide, our spivits shall be near, 
Urged by the impulse of each constant heart. 


Thou knowest how oft true friendship I profess’d, 
Thou heard’st unblushing, and profess’d the same; 

* Friendship’s too cold to make a bosom bless’d,” 
But mine was Love—say, was not thine the same? 


It was—that touch, that half suppressed sigh, 
That seem’d in anguish bursting from thy heart; 
That look, that tear now trembling in thine eye, 
Speaks more than Friendship ever couid impart. 


Then, when divided, we will think it Love; 
For me to love is to remember thee; 

And if thy thoughts from home one moment rove, 
Wilt thou that moment lend to love and me? 


Yet, as thou goest, one kindly parting tear; 

*T will ease the heart of half its rending pain; 
One kiss—and let it seal that hope, so dear 

To my fond heart: we “ part to meet again.” 


Tro l-—— 


‘ When thought brings to mind” your once happy 
state, 
Those pleasures so full in your view; 
When, with anticipatron, your heart was elate, 
I sigh—but tis only for you. 


{t is pleasure to think on the days that are gone, 
To sigh over happiness fled, 

When virtue, that mark’d ew’ ry moment that’s flown, 
Sheds lustre, with years, round your head. 


How oft has the “ light” of true happiness shone, 
And hope bid thee ‘* tug at the oar,” 

When some rugged blast of misfortune has blown, 
And wreck’d thee on Sorrow’s “ lee shore.” 


TO EMMA. 


This warm expression of my love, 
Perhaps, my friend, for me thou’lt prize; 
It speaks a passion, far above 
Those empty themes, which you despise. 


It tells, nor let it tell in vain, 
The truest transports of the heart, 
Warm with that love, where pleasure, pain, 
And doubt, and fear, each share a part. 


Yes, pleasure, that I thee can love; 
A pain, that thou art seldom near; 
A doubt, lest [ unworthy prove; 
Lest thou shouldst know my faults, a fear. 


And yet, mid passion’s thrilling flame, 
Which warmly plays the beart about, 

T never injured thy dear name, 
Or wronged thy friendship with a doubt. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF L. P. 


** Friend of my soul,” one long, one last adieu, 
E’re yet the grave receive thee from my sight? 

Warm was thy friendship, as thy heart was true, 
Thou secret brother of the mystic light. 


How oft thy care the sufferers’ wants relieved, 
And from their cheeks the tear of grief removed; 

Oft too have J, from thy kind hand, received 
Signs of thy friendship, tokens of thy love. 


Thy spirit now, shall enter to its_rest, 

Be pass’dto where health, peace, and plenty twine, 
Shall have its name recorded with the blest, 

Be rais’d to bliss ineffable, divine. 


TO MISS SOPHIA W—. 


If, from this hour, to festive joy consign’d, 
I snatch one moment to improve the soul, 
And turn from love, to tread the paths of mind! 
And woo the muses o’er the flowing bow], 


To thee, Sophia, let me pour the strain; 
To thee, the dues of gratitude belong; 
My pen, long silent, asks its power again, 

To wake to thee, its humble gift of song. 


Oft, in the hour, thy tongue has given to joy, 
When frolic mirth claimed ruling o’er the place, 
Will then a half hid grief thy mind employ, 
A secret sorrow pour along thy faee. 


Tis not for me to ask the cause untold, 
For grief, like streams, from depth its silence 
gains; 
But, if affliction stray its wonted fold, 
Quell in thy bosom, latent passion’s pains. 


Yet, if a thought, by thee unbidden, steal, 

Or wakeful memory pour its baleful power 
Along that chord, so exquisite to feel, 

When mirth invites thee to enjoy the hour, 


Then wake, beyond the present moment, thought, 
And let fond hope, past sorrows hide in joy; 

For hope gives comfort when its power is sought, 
Then taste its bliss, unheeding its alloy. 


For he, ** who guards the lilly of the vale 

Who the wind tempers to the lamb that’s shorn,” 
Will know the sorrow of thy untold tale, 

Nor let thy bosom longer be forlorn. 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
LINES, 


Addressed to a Friend. 


How, gentle friend, can I suppress the tear, 
W hile painful memory all my griefs recall, 

While Fancy paints a husband’s early bier, 
Or Pity mourns his unexpected fall. 


Yet, generous friend, respect is truly thine, 

For who thy worth can know and not appreve, 
But my affections childishly entwine 

Round the remembrance of a former love. 


Within the confines of an earthly bed, 
His manes repose, whose name I still adore; 
With him, the wishes of my youth are dead; 
Passion to me is lost—this heart-can love no more. 


ELLEN. 





SELECTED POETRY, 





THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 
A FABLE. 


There are that love the shades of life, 

And shun the splendid walks of fame; 
There are that hold it rueful strife 

To risque Améition’s loosing game 
That far from Envy’s lucid eye, 

The fairest fruits of Genius rear, 
Content to see them bloom and die 

In friendship’s small but kindly sphere 


Than vainer flowers, though sweeter far, 
The Evening Primrose shuns the day; 
Blooms only to the western star, 
And loves its solitary ray. 


In Eden’s vale, an aged hind, 
At the dim twilight’s closing hour, 
On his time-smoothed staff reclined, 
With wonder viewed the opening flower. 


* fll-fated flower, at eve to blow,’ 
In pity’s simple thought he cries, 
‘ Thy bosom must not feel she glow 
* Of spiendid suns, or smiling skies. 
‘ Nor thee, the vagrants of the field, 
_ © The hamlet’s little train, behold; 
* Their eyes to sweet oppression yield, 
*‘ When thine the falling shades unfold. 
‘ Nor thee, the hasty shepherd heeds, 
* When love has filled his heart with cares, 
‘ For flowers he rifles all the meads, 
‘ For waking-flowers—but thine forbears. 


‘Ah! waste no more that beauteous bloom 

* On night’s chill shade, that fragrant breath, 
* Let smiling suns those gems illume! 

‘ Fair flower, to live unseen is death.’ 


Soft as the voice of vernal gales, 
That o’er the bending meadow blow, 
Or streams that steal through even vales, 
And murmur that they move so slow: 


Deep iu an unfrequented bower, 
Sweet Philomela poured her strain; 

The bird of eve approved her flower, 
And answered thus the anxious swain: 

* Live unseen! 

‘ By moonlight shades, in valleys green, 
* Lovely flower, we'll live unseen. 

‘ Of our pleasures deem not lightly, 

‘ Laughing day may look more sprightly, 
* But | love the modest mien, 
* Still 1 love the modest mien 

* Ofgentle evening fair, and her star-trained queen 


* Didst thou, shephi never find, 

* Pleasure is of pensive kind? 

‘ Has thy cottage never known 

* That she loves to live alone? 

* Dost thou not at evening hour! 

* Feel some soft and secret power, 

* Gliding o’er thy yielding mind, 

* Leave sweet serenity behind; 

* While all disarmed, the cares of day 

* Steal, through the falling gloom, away’ 
‘ Love to think thy lot was laid 

‘ In this undistinguished shade. 

* Far from the world’s infectious view, 

* Thy little virtues safely blew. 

* Go, and in day’s more dangerous hour, 
* Guard thy emblematic flower.’ 
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